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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

FINGERPRINTING THE MUSE 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 

Mb. Mordell has written a brave and important book — 
brave, because in it he says, insistently and in a loud voice, 
things about literature that many have long thought but have 
not quite dared to say with his uncompromising forthrightness; 
important, because the things he says concern the fundamentals 
of literary art. His thesis, put in the briefest words, is that 
poetry may be prose and that prose may be poetry. His argu- 
ment might be said to consist of a long-sustained gesture of 
indignation over the fact that we confer the term "poetry" 
upon this: 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength; his mind was keen, 
And in his shepherd calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men . . . 

and withold it from this: 

Through the heart I go to lost gardens, to mossed fountains, to groves 
where is no beauty of still statue, but only the beauty of an old forgotten 
day. 

Mr. Mordell would persuade us "to restore to the term 'poetry' 
its primary and fundamental significance as a verbal composi- 
tion in which the predominating feature is ecstasy. ... If 
two emotional passages, one in a set pattern and one in prose, 
have the same effect upon the responsive mechanism of the 
human soul, if they both arouse ecstasy, it matters not if you 
refuse to call the prose passage poetry; its effect is, however, 
that of poetry." 

Mr. Mordell perceives, of course, that it is all a question of 
definition. He concedes at once that traditional criticism 
fully agrees with him in the conviction that neither rhythm nor 

l The Literature of Ecstasy. By Albert Mordell. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
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metre makes a literary performance poetical if (as Mr. Mordell 
somewhat too generously puts it) "the author's soul does not 
enter into his work". But they refuse, he protests, to counte- 
nance "the corollary that when unrhythmical prose is used as a 
medium for the singer's poetical sentiments, the result should 
also be called poetry". In other words, metre or rhythm, say 
the traditionalists, is essential to poetry, though neither in itself 
produces poetry, 

I've measured it from side to side : 
'Tis three feet long and two feet wide — 

that is perfect in metrical form, but it leaves something to be 
desired by the mind thirsting for poetic beauty. But is it 
possible for language that is unmetrical, unrhythmical, to merit 
the designation "poetry"? This is where Mr. Mordell throws 
his hat into the ring with a glad shout of defiance, and goes 
after not only the academic souls who have discussed through 
the centuries the difference between "poetry" and "prose", 
but also such enlightened moderns as Professor Patterson. Mr. 
Mordell recalls with approval the contention of Professor 
Patterson that all prose has rhythm, and his refusal to consider 
free verse as a third medium for poetic expression, since "all 
prose may be arranged as free verse and all free verse as prose". 
But he charges Professor Patterson with a vital error: failure to 
take note of the fact that while prose may have rhythm "it has 
no continuity of progress in the rhythms, which must eventually 
break down: it has no intention of continuous rhythmic flow". 
But poetry, he insists, may exist in prose without continuity of 
rhythmic progress, or even without rhythm at all . . . "for, 
in spite of Dr. Patterson, there is unrhythmical prose". 

What, then, does Mr. Mordell do in this primary matter of 
definitions? "The first question the reader will ask," he says, 
"is: 'Well, what then constitutes the difference between prose 
and poetry, if you take away the distinguishing feature of 
rhythm?'" Mr. Mordell was right. There is no doubt at all 
that the reader will ask precisely that question. Mr. Mordell 
is ready for him. "The opposite of prose is not poetry", he 
says, "but verse or metre"; but he weakens his point by 
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quoting Coleridge's pointless dictum that science is the proper 
antithesis of poetry. He is far more impressive when he asserts 
roundly that "poetry is absolutely independent of any adorn- 
ment it may be given, such as rhyme, metre, or — as I am espe- 
cially trying to show — rhythm; even though it is true that emo- 
tional language may tend to become rhythmical". He recalls 
Emerson's quotation of Thomas Moore's magnanimous observa- 
tion, that " if Burke and Bacon were not poets (measured lines not 
being necessary to constitute one), he did not know what poetry, 
meant." Mr. Mordell is commendably precise and definite in his 
statement of his credo. "A piece in verse is often not poetry' 
— admitted, of course . . . 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. . . . 

and — "A prose passage frequently is a poem". That, of 
course, is the nub of Mr. Mordell's contention. For, remember, 
he does not mean to say merely that a fine piece of prose may 
be a "prose-poem", or that we are justified in calling it, admir- 
ingly but loosely, "poetry". He means, in the full and most 
literal sense of the term, that a certain kind of prose is just as 
much entitled to be called "poetry", in the strictest sense of 
the word, as is Adonais or the Intimations of Immortality or The 
Hound of Heaven. That, we have said, is brave and important, 
and also true. But it involves, of course, an overhauling of 
our categories and distinctions. Yet if one goes back far enough, 
of course, one comes up against Aristotle's famous passage in 
the Poetics, and wonders, with Mr. Mordell, why it is that 
Aristotle's conviction that metre is an unessential element in 
determining poetry has never really taken root in literary 
criticism — except, on the whole, to provoke the angriest kind 
of disagreement. Saintsbury, for example, could not forgive 
Aristotle for this "pestilent heresy", as he called it, and severely 
scolded Wordsworth for saying a kind word about it. Yet 
what did Aristotle say? — Merely that "Homer and Empedocles 
have nothing in common but the metre, so that it would be 
right to call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet" — 
which is almost unbelievably sensible. 
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But let us give Mr. Mordell's definitions in his own words: 
"Poetry," he says, "is not a department of literature in the 
sense that the novel or the essay or the drama is, but is an at- 
mosphere which bathes literature whenever ecstasy and emotion 
are present. It is not a distinct division of art, as literature, 
music or painting is, . . . it is the ecstatic emotional 
spirit which pervades all good literature . . . whether in 
verse or prose, in their finest parts." 

What is "a poem"? Hearken to Mr. Mordell: "Critics are 
agreed that it must consist of the artistic expression of words 
which arouse the reader's emotion, but they have insisted that 
these words be rhythmically arranged. I think if the latter 
limitation is withdrawn, all our confusion as to what is a poem 
will disappear. A poem is any literary composition, whether in 
verse or prose, which as a whole is an imaginative creation, a 
vehicle of emotion, an expression of ecstasy; or that portion or 
every portion of such a composition where the emotion or ecstasy 
has been concentrated." 

Is it, then, fair to call this "poetry"? — 

Lo, I am weary of my wisdom, like the bee that hath collected too much 
honey; I need hands reaching out for it. I would fain grant and distribute, 
until the wise among men could once more enjoy their folly, and the poor 
once more their riches. . . . Bless the cup which is about to overflow, 
so that the water golden-flowing out of it may carry everywhere the reflection 
of thy rapture. 

Or this?— 

As the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the river's side, as the 
trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted, as cedar trees beside the 
waters. 

Or this?— 

Awhile they live again those passionate moments, not knowing they are 
dead. . . . Helen may still open her chamber door to Paris or watch 
him from the wall, and know she is dreaming but because nights and days 
are poignant or the stars unreckonably bright. 

If these are examples of something which we must learn to 
call, in the literal sense of the word, poetry, must we not also 
learn to stop applying that word to language like this? 
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Up to a hill anon his steps he reared 

From whose high top to ken the prospect round. . . . 

Mr. Mordell thinks we must. So, we venture to say, do we. 
But what, then, must either prose or verse possess in order to be 
poetry? And here we must for a while part company with Mr. 
Mordell. He says it must be "bathed in an atmosphere". 
Poetry is that "atmosphere". How shall we detect the pres- 
ence of that "atmosphere"? It is present, answers Mr. Mordell, 
"whenever ecstasy or emotion are present". We think that 
will hardly do. It is over-simple. Neither "ecstasy" nor 
"emotion" will suffice to turn literature into poetry. What 
does Mr. Mordell mean by "ecstasy"? It is, he says, "a 
rapturous state in which the person is governed by preoccupation 
with a definite viewpoint". Very well. Here is an example 
of language generated by " a rapturous state in which the person is 
governed by preoccupation with a definite viewpoint": — 

I am gratified beyond words that they should express their confidence in 
me in such a decisive fashion. It repays me for all the burdens and heat of 
the fight that I have carried on against great odds in their interest during 
the last four years. I pledge that my future course will be one that will 
confirm their faith in me. The recorded verdict of the people carries a seri- 
ous and important message to certain of the newspapers of this city. . . . 
Whether influenced by narrow partisanship or bitter personal hatred of me or 
sinister motives, certain newspapers have pursued a studied course to dis- 
credit me and my administration by all manner of means, fair or foul. If the 
result of their course of unfairness or of their venom was limited in its effect 
to me personally I should be mute. But it takes on a broader, a more vicious, 
aspect. . . . 

We could quote more; but surely this is enough to show that 
Mr. Mordell is careless in presenting his case — a case that really 
persuades in spite of certain of his arguments. According to 
his own definition, what we have just quoted should be the issue 
of a state of ecstasy, and therefore, according to his prescription, 
it should qualify as poetry. Unquestionably, it is language 
proceeding from "a rapturous state in which the person is 
governed by preoccupation with a definite viewpoint". But 
does it seem to be "bathed in an atmosphere", an atmosphere of 
ecstasy? Shall we call it poetry? It does not seem to us that 
it is even good verse, let alone poetry. 
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Clearly, there is something the matter with Mr. Mordell's 
formula. His requirements are too easy. Take the matter 
of "emotion". He says somewhere in his book that "an idea 
emotionally treated becomes poetry, whether in prose or verse, 
whether rhythmical or not." That is positive and unqualified. 
But as a formula for determining the presence of poetry in 
language it serves us very badly indeed. " Emotionally treated." 
Is that all? 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. He is at this time transporting large 
Armies of foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny. 

There is "an idea emotionally treated". Is it poetry? It 
was certainly not intended as such — though that, of course, 
would make no difference. The trouble with Mr. Mordell 
seems to be that his intentions are far better than his perform- 
ances. His position is perfectly sound, but one is obliged to 
believe him in spite of his arguments. He is absurdly and 
deplorably ineffective in his attempts at a logical presentation 
of his case, and a good many of his incidental dicta are foolish. 
He does his case no good when he goes out of his way to para- 
phrase in prose the great passage from Paradise Lost which 
ends with the lines — 

What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome. 

Mr. Mordell proceeds to turn this into prose, trying "to 
retain the idea and the emotion", while just "changing a few 
words". Here is the result of his "prosation" of Milton's 
stanza: 

And suppose we lost the battle? We have not lost everything. We still 
have our unconquerable will, our plans for revenge, our eternal hatred, and 
courage never to give in or surrender, and above all never to be defeated. 

This is Mr. Mordell's comment on his handiwork: "Is this 
passage poetry or not? I submit that it is, if the original is. It 
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is rhythmical (though it doesn't have to be so), the original 
idea is there, and the passion of the speaker has not been rooted 
out." We would not spoil this exhibit by the sacrilege of 
comment. It is almost too perfect to be human. 

It is by things of this kind that Mr. Mordell disheartens and 
deters those whose minds are disposed to go along with his. 
That he really succeeds in being impressive arid memorable is 
an extraordinary tribute to the essential Tightness of his case. 
But he should have got someone else to state it for him — someone 
who would have realized that the essence of poetry, whether it 
is contained in verse or in prose, is something a good deal more 
subtle and more difficult to come at than "ecstasy". If only 
ecstasy were enough, the highways and byways of the world 
would be carpeted thick with poets. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



